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had begun to write an answer to Pascal's
" Provincial Letters " ; and, as owing much
to his old Jesuit teachers, he felt an attach-
ment to the Society which was remarkable
in so determined an enemy of their faith.

Rousseau, the lay Calvin, now published his
** Emile," which set forth a secular pro-
gramme of education, and the " Social
Contract," destined to be the cornerstone of
all future democracy, as understood and
practised by Jacobins. No defence of the
Jesuit doctrines or principles appeared. They
took their fate in silence. Even at Rome
they waited with apprehension for the stroke
which might be dealt by the hand of St.
Peter's successor. Clement XIII. died on
the eve of a consistory, where the question of
their abolition was about to be considered, in
1769. On May 19, Ganganelli, a Franciscan
friar, began to reign in his stead.

This is the unhappy and much criticized
Clement XIV., whose brief days were con-
sumed in a struggle for and against the Society.
But no human power could avert their doom.
A strange sight was now witnessed. The
Bourbon powers urged their instant dissolu-
tion as an alternative to worse things. France
held Avignon and proposed to incorporate
it with the monarchy, unless Clement gave